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ABSTRACT 

Syntactical rule differences in black dialect that 
can be more helpful to young adolescents* perceptions than the 
corresponding rules in standard English were studied. The syntactical 
rule in black dialect that was Identified as being more explicit than 
the corresponding rule in standard English was the invariant "be** 
verb form (as in "I be honest") . The perception studied was young 
adolescents* recognition of apparent contraditions; for example, in a 
given situation, a person can be honest and lying. Results suggest 
that more emphasis be placed upon young adolescents as rule-makers 
and rule-users. Theories such as the Hhorf Hypothesis and the 
Bernstein Thesis did not satisfactorily explain the decision-making 
processes used by the children when deciding to use or not to use two 
contradictory vords to describe the same person or object. (RB) 
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BEST COPV WA1U\BIE 



^•t; Is axiom tic that the best medium for teaching 
J child Is his rnother tongue. Psychologically, it 
is ^he system of meaningful signs that In his mind 
works automatically for expression and understand- 
ing, Sociologically, It is a means of identifica- 
tion among the members of the community to which 
he belongs. Educationally he learns mre quickly 
through It than through an unfamiliar medium," 

UNESCO {1953) 



(The school) Is concertied with making explicit and 
elaborating, through language, princioles and 
operations as these apply to objects and to persons," 

Basil SemstQin (1970) 
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Introduction 



Thcro ar-e cUndren in our Inner city schools who use and are famlHar 

with linguistic rules that are different from Standard English. This 

^iltuation has been recognized to be Important to reading 

pit>nram5 and Is used to explain nany of the Inner city chlldS difficulties 

«1th reading, Recent studies have been concerned with the different 

phonological rules of Black Dialect because beginning I'eading skills depend 

upon the child's recognition of tJie relationship between the sounds he 

2 

speaks and hears and Ms symbolic notnt.ion he Is learning. As lirjportant 
as phonological rules are to the Black Dialect speaking child's acquiring 
of ^^eadlng skills, there Is a larger controversy that Is still unresolved. 

Simply put, that Is the controversy which surrounds the notion that 
the phonological and lexical rules that a child has learned at home which 
are not the rules of Standard English cannot be useful to the child's 
education, If the child enters the classroom .with some linguistic rules 
different from Standard English, then that Is a problem that the classroom 
Muot solve rather than an opportunity to enrich the possibilities of 
«nd«rs tan ding the world* 

Pa^t studies on children who speak Black Dialect have been concRmed 
with alleviating the problem of the child knowing one language and being 



la J, C, Baratz (1969), 

2. Bervslter & fnglaman (15)66)., Baratz and Baratz (1970). 



6K])ected to conduct his classroom learning In dnoth«»r language. A 
concern of this study Is that children bringing different linguistic 
rules Into the classroom may provide that classroom with more opportunities 
to cor.strunt skills and procedures with which to understand, appreciate 
and morvjil at this world and the human conditions in which we all are 
placid, 

PROBLEM 

There are two major hypotheses about the possible effects of Standard 

English and Black Dialect on children's perceptions of their world: The 

Vlhorf Hypothesis and The Bernstein Thesis. 

Th<8 Whorf Hypothesis 

The Whorf Hypothesis suggests that certain linguistic structures support 

3 

(or can llwU*) how a people perceive their surroundings. To be a little 

more specific, the Whorf Hypothesis suggests that because of different 

fiiatures of two language structures, one set of relationships will be 

perceived uy one linguistic group and a different set of relationships can 

be perceived by a different linguistic group. This hypothesis has been 

4 

tested comparing Native American with Standard English and Japanese with 

S 

St.and;«rd English but the results of both studies are inconclusive, One 

3. B. Wfiorf (1950). 

4. Carroll ?ind Casagrandf! (195E;}, 

5. A. Nigekawa (1969). 



« 



stutiy tcstad the Whorf KypoUjRsis to comparts the recognUlon of plurals 

by Black Dialect speakers with Standard English speakers but, aqain, the 

6 

reiults ajts Inconclusive, A major purpose to these studies was to test 
ti^e e?<Ms1bnity, expressed by Carroll, that there Is % potential 
Inflwwjce of linguistic patterning on the cognitive functioning and 
tfie cwcoptual development of the child as he Is Inducted by his language 
Into the world of experience." 

When comparing Black Dialect and Standard English, the Whorf 
Hypothesis suggests that If linguistic structural differences exist, then 
these dif Florences may be important to children's perceptions of some 
phenomena. There are structural linguistic differences between Black 
Dialect and Standard English where Black Dialect provides more meaningful 
clues to children than Standard English. 

One example is an additional form of the verb be In Black Dialect. 
In Standard English the sentence he..1s happy carries one of at least two 
meanings: either a) he is happy always or b) he Is happy right now but 
It may pass away in the future and return again some other time. In 
Black Dialecw there Is the sentence he (Is) happy (Is being sometimes 
omlti^ed) but there is also the additional grammatical form, he be happy > 
which carries the more specific meaning that this state is permanent 



6j T, Frentz (19/0). Of course, one could agree, before looking at 

n to suspect that th1l( 
n their perceptions of 



V. I, -rents \\vf\jj» UT course, one couic 
i-rentx's results that there may be little reason to suspect that children 
i'rm either language group would be efficient 1 * 



plural action. 

7. 0. Carroll (1964). 
n. R. Fasold (196d). 
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cjr at leftst llkfily to recur, In this w»ys BUck Dialect provides mun 

linguistic cues than Standard English for tim Identification of pernKinent 

for possibly recurring) qualities. Black Dialect provides one structural 

cue (the verb be} and Standard English provides no structural cues for 

9 

Identifying recurrent qualities. 

Thus, when considering the applicability of the Whorf Hypothesis 
to Black Dialect or to Standard English* it is reasonable to ask: Are 
there some specific grarmiatical rules of Black Dialect, easily and quickly 
learned by t&achers, that can aid elementary school children's perception 
of their sunt>und1ngs better than Standard English? 

This question refers to educational policies as mcis as It relates 
to pc^^eptual theories. The qjjestlon Is simply a beginning to se»5 If 
there are soma specific linguistic rules of Black Dialect that can be 
overtly recegni^ed, supported and encouraged within the classroom for 
classroom purposes of explication r 



9, iCorzybski discusses the ambiguity and possible restrictiveness 
of the verb to be In all Indo-European languages, including Standard English. 
He suggests, Tor example, that the structural similarity between I aj^man 

i„ am tiered may be related to some of the more important AristaCeTTan 
rules ofTSgTc, especially the rule of contradictions. A, Korzybski (1941). 

10. Since thfj focus of this study is upon the possible effect of 
ltfnguaij6 upon a child's perception of his world, neither the strong 
evidenco for respecting the Black Dialect as a rule following code (see 
Baratz and Darati) nor the conflicting evidence of how Black Dialect 
Is used 1r, the horn (e.g., compare Ubov and Deutsch) will be discussed 
in detail, The assumption of course is that Black Dialect is a viable 
linouistlc code no better nor no worse than other codes (an assumption 
that even Bernstein followers are now willing to make) and that due 
respect must then be shown the young speakers of Black Dialect who have 
learned this code, 



5. 



One reason why this question has not been asked in^jrevlous studies 
awy 11e» in a tacit assumption that the Bernstein Thesis Is applicable 

BUck Dialect, 
The Be|ns te 1 n Thes 1 s 

"iTie Bernstein Thesis has evolved Into the proposition that there are 



two possible effects of language usage upon a people's perception. 

Ofte possible effect, as In the Whorf Hypothesis, Is the structure of the 



that language has been used by its speakers. It Is In terms of tfils second 

affect that Bernstein applies the words "narrow" or "restricted" to a 

language. The Bernstein Thesis proposes that if the experiences and uses 

of a language "code" have been narrow or restricted, then the effect of 

tJie language win be to restrict Its speakers' perceptions. 

Remstein has attemptod to clarify this argument by further deHning 

13 

the sensfe in wfilch a language code Is "narrow" or "restricted." As 
Berristeln now wishes his thesis stated, for example, It is possible for a 
linguistic code to l>e "restrictive" for llterao' or more explicative 
u^es but b*} "elaborate" for )nter*persona1 communication. In fact, as a 
sociology ' j»eory, the Bernstein Thesis assumes tliat the above de»,cription 
Is appwpriate for low SES dialects « Using the Bernstein Thesis, since It 
Is thft literary, explicative uses of a language upon which formal education 



12 



language. The second effect, however, Includes the kind of setting in which 



11. See B. Bernstein (1959), (1961). and (1970). 
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Is based, the speaker of a low SES dialect must learn and use Standard 

Piigllsh In order to increase his educdtabfilty. 

There Is little empirical evidence to elthar support or refute this 

latest version of the Semstein Thesis as It applies to Black Dialect 

14 



In American Inner cities. The case study of L«bov» however, is the most 
interesting. In his^ study, Ubov compares the logical argument of a 
seventeen year old Black Dialect speaker with the logical argument of an 
older Black npeaking Standard English. The study shows a dranwtic 
difference !n the clarity of the two logical arguments, favoring the 
©rgument made In Black Dialect. If tl,e Bernstein Thesis wertJ correct 
about Black Dialect, one would not expRct the speaker of Black Dialect to 
be more logical than the speaker of Standard English. Labov recognizes 
seme of the other confounding factors to his case study (for Instance, the 
overelut -.'ateness of Standard English and the discomfort of both subjects). 
However, not only did Labov suggest that the Bernstein Thesis was not true 
for Black Dialect In his case stucly, but he suggested that tlie Bernstein 



U. Although there have been many studies that have attempted to 
support or refute the applicability of older versions of the Bernstein 
fhesls to Black Dialect (e.g., comparisons of word usage), these studies 
no longer are applicable to the latest version of the Bernstein niesls. 
It may be Interesting to note, however, that If comparisons in word usage 
were considered to be Important, there would bo strong evidence for respecting 
the comparative uses of Black Dialect with those of Standard English, 
See Baratz (1970) and Fox (19751). 

I«, W,. Ubov (1970). 



Thesis may be applicable to Standard Er.olish. (That Is, that the 

Si^psHence of the SE speaker with SE may be responsible for the SR speaker's 

l^ck of logical argument J 

8l-TllMgyai Nature of Black Dial ect Speak ers 

U im been ineritioned before that this stu(|y was designed not only 

to question the possible relationship between linguistic rules and child 

perception but it was also designed to provide some direction to 

educational policy makers, With that In mind, It seemed appropriate 

to address the b1-l1ngual n&ture of the Black Dialect speakers. There are 

studies that sug<iest that the Black Dialect speaking child Is also at 

16 

least a competent 11vt««er in Standard English, Thus, It was considered 
Important to see If a Black Dialect speaker performed similarly on a 
perceptual task If it were performed In Black Dialect or In Standard English* 
If the Black Dialect speakers performed similarly In both languages, the 
oecesisUy for including Black Dialect in the classroom may be perceived 
a*; being less urgent than if the Black Dialect speaker perfojTPed less 
efficiently In Standard English. 

Thus thtjre were thr«e general purposes to this study: 
Purpose A: To test the applicability of the Whorf Hypothesis to 
speakers of Black Dialect and speakers of Standard 
English only, 

Purpose B: To test the applicability of the Bernstein Thesis to 

speakers of Black Dialect and speakers of Standard English only. 



16« Kean and Yamamoto (1965). 



Purpose Cj To test certain features of the b1 -Ungual nature 
of the BUck. Olalect speakersi. 

PROCEDURES 

The perception chosen for comparison was the child's recogviltlon 
of thfe existence of contradictions. More specifically, the dependent 
Measure was the willingness of the child to state apparent contradictions 
(tiie child's willingness, for exairple, to state that someone Is both 
V««n" and "nice" or botl'i "smart" and "dumb"). 

The perception of apparent contradictions was chosen for four reasons. 

First, it seemed to be closely related to the additional structured use 

of the vert be in Black Dialect. The Implied recognition of time as 

a factor when applying a quality to a person In Black Dialect (I.e., 

the differences between 1 (Is) happy and 1 be happy ) suggested that this 

added structural clue of Black Dialect may help in identifying those cases 

when ! can be called both happy and sad. The ambiguity of Standard 

English on the other hand, may force a child to depend upon the Aristotelian 

rule that contradictions do not exist (I.e., that two opposite qualities 
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cannot exist In the same person or object at the same time). 

.The second reason for choosing apparent contradictions Is simply that 
they do axUt, A person can be not only both hungry and good (not 
contradictory) but both good and bad, right and wrong, hungry and full. 

17. tn fact, Howey (1965) conducted a study with Standard English 
speakers only and found a very low willingness of children to state 
apparent contradictions. 



C«rt«inV Clark's description of the contratilctions within the Inner city 

is ^pp'ika&ls to many American realities, 

(It) Is tennent, paradox, conflict and dlleinma. (It) 
U hope, It Is despair, It Is churches and bars. It 
Is aspirations for change, and It Is apathy. It Is 
vibrancyj 1t Is stagnation. It Is cooperation anei 
concom, and it Li suspicion, competitiveness, and 
rejection,] 3 

Via final two reasons for choosing the perceptions of contradictions 
w thf Importances of child recognition of contradiction to current child 
developmental theory (9.g.« Piaget, Uwson, Erikson) and some recent 
chsemtion^ that conflict (and contradiction) Is tacitly being Ignored 
in the classroom. 

For example, an Important feature to Plaget's rationale for each 

child's progress through developmental stages Is "equilibrium'* or the 

child's awareness that too many contradictions exist within that child's 

19 

own organisation syst4*in. Apple Is one who Is seriously suggesting that 

conflict (Including contradiction) is being Ignored in the classroom, 

not only to the detriment cf science but to the detriment of the student 

whj has not been aoproached with any of the political and moral dilemmas 

20 

ih*it are part of living in any society. 



10, Clark (1965), p. 11. 

IS. 0, nav«11 (1963), pp. 244-249. 

20. M, Apple (1972). 
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S*H*/ a->s1on 

T?w general study design was a 3 x 2 factorial design (set? Figure 1). 
Thft w.) main effects wore language and sex, There were Identified 
ihrea Ifi'/cls to the language effect: a) speakers of Black Dialect 
hoarlnq Black Dialect, b) speakers of Black Dialect hearing Standard 
Epgllsh, c) speakers of Standard English hearing Standard English. 

The general factorial design was then modified to a one way design 
with planned contrasts since a nujnber of a-prlori hypotheses were 
stated. 



Flgui-'ii 1. General design of study. 
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21, In the larger study (Fox, 1972), afle was also wain effect. 
Comparisons between ages are reported in a paper iilivej-ed at the 19/3 
NCTE Conference (Fox, 1973), 

The only either controlled variable was that every child who 
participated in the study had scor<;J 85 or above on an IQ test (I.e. • 
that every child was classified by the schools as being of at le«t 
Vomal" intelligence). All other variables which may be expected to 
relate a child's willingness to st^te apparent contradictions were 
considered to be randomized. 



TTie population to whkd the study was to he generalized were 

Inner city children, both speakers of Bkck Dialect and speakers of 

Standard English only. The s?anple was dr^wn from three school In the 

^3 

Innsr city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. All three schools were located In 
the central city and served about the same socio-economic class of 
student. 

Trotn these schools 180 children (50 from each linguistic group 

30 per cell In Figure 1) were randomly chosen. The nunter of children 

chosen for the study was made with two considerations. First, was that 

9 high power was desired for the statistical tests because it was felt 

to be Important for the study to be able to pick up an opposite hypothesis, 

If in fact, It were true. The second considerntlon was that for an Initial 

study such as this thens could be en important distinction made between 

24 

a "statistical difference" and a "meaningful difference." Only large 
differences were consldewd to be meaningful In tfie sense that a large 
difference would then suggest exploration for future study. 



23. !t Is necessary to note that in Milwaukee there Is not yet a 
linguistic survey of the various features of the Black Dialects used. 
Or. 9, Oshelka of the Institute for the Study of Urban Linguistics at 

the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee has stated In a personal conversation 
that an informal and incomplete survey of Black Dialect speakers In 
Milwaukee does suggest that the Invariant be form Is being used. 
Informal observation by the author at various Inner city schools confirmed 
this. 

24. See W, Walster and A. Cleaty's paper, "The use of statistical 
slanlficance as a decision rule," a publication of the Psychometric 
laboratory. University of Wisconsin. 



Dgflnltlcns 

An apparent contraaictlon Is the statement X is p and X 1$ not p 
that 15 resolvable by further analysis, This analysis way be either 
about what Is meant by the verb Is (1$ at time t or Is In situation y) 
nr about what Is ineant by p (if p has p^ meanings, which of the meanings 
ftfe beino used), 

Thera were three types of apparent contradictions identified In this 
study. One type of apparent contradiction Is resolvable by time. Tor 
Instance, he 1$ nice one minute md mm the next. A second type of 
apparent contradiction is resolvable by considering the contradiction in 
a relative sense. For instance, ho may be tall In one group but short In 
another. The third type of apparent contradiction is resolvable by there 
being more than one sense of the word (or words). For Instance, he is 
ugly In looks and he is beautiful in spirit. Theru Is a meaning for "ugly" 
that 13 not contradictory to a ?neaning for "beautiful/' 

There werf» three types of situations identified whers apparent 
contradictions .nay occur. One Is the social situation. The social 
situation detcribes the inner feelings or inner characteristics of a person 
(for Gx$fflple, a person being mean, nice, happy, sad). TJ»e second is the 
physical situation. The physical situation describes the characteristics 
of an object {for example, a ball being heavy, light, hard, soft). Third 
Is the phys1cal*3ocia1 situation. The physical -social situation describes 
the physical, non^emotional characteristics of a person (for example, 
tt person being thin, fat, neat, messy). 



Qwestlonpalre 

i^0^ M m r » wff *mt n i mm mm 

A questionnaire of elghtaen short stories wm devised «nd was taped 
both Standard English and In a Milwaukee Black Dialect. Each story 
wntalned two episodes, each of the two episodes described the same 
ptjrson or object having opposite qualities. For each story, the child 
would listen to the tio episodes describing the same person or object 
w6 then be asked to describe the person or object appearing In both 
of these episodes by using one word» a second word (the two words were 
opposite?) or both words. Each word was appropriate to one of the 
episodes. The child was shown two cards, each card with one of the words 
on it, and would choose the word (or words) by picking the card with the 
woi 'i th«\t he wanted to use and putting that card (or cards) Into a box in 
fvxint of him, Pr<»caut1ons were made in order that each child could listen 
and answer alone. 

• The following is an example in Standard English of one of the stories 
«;$od on the tapes.. 

aaifles polished his shoes every day, Ironed his own 
slacks and always wore a trim and stylish shirt. He 
kept his hair In the cool style and it was always 
cl«!sn and brushed. James was one of the cleanest 
and fanciest dressers In the school. At home, James 
never made his bed and would leave all his dirty socks, 
dirty shirts, sweaters and underwear all over the floor. 
His desk at school was always piled and stuffed with 
crumpled papers and torn books. His mother and teachers 
had to clean up after James. 

describe James, using the words NEAT or MtSSY or both. 
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T^ie questionnaire* InclMdlng the Introduction and two sample stories, 
took About 25 mifnt^tes* 

tuh ntory was cUsstfled by two criterlat the typo of situation 
In tha story ( physlr oK soda] or p|^y ^lca1>soc1^1 ) and the type of 
appirsnt contradiction that would occur If both words were to be chosen 
(tlrfie« relative or ni ore tha n o ne sens e of the word, ) Figure 2 shows the 
o'/^ganUatlon of the eighteen stories by type of situation and type of 
contradiction. It also includes the words used and the random order of 
tJie stories on the tape, 
Dependent Variable 

Kor each clilld, the dependent variable was the total number of times 
that the child chose two opposite words to describe a person or object. 
Four dependent measures were used for tho seven hypotheses: the total 
score and three partial scores, the partial time score, partial social 
score and partial physical score. A total score could range from a score 
of 0 (two contradictory words never used for any of the stories) to 18 
(tw contradictory words used for all the stories), A partial score could 
range fs^om a score of 0 to 6 since these partial scores were the number 
of times that a child used two contradictory words across the particular 
type of situation (read down In Figure 2) or across the parti cula** type 
of contradiction (read across in Figure 2). 

As stated before, 1n order to be consistent with the consideration 
Of largt power and statistical meaningful differences, the general two-way 
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factorial design (language and sex) was nodlfled to Include specific 
hypotheses, The t*iree purposes of this study suggested seven specific 
hypotheses. 

Since Purpose A was to test the applicability of the Whorf Hypothesis 
to young adolescent speakers of Black Dialect and Standard English, 
hypotheses one and two were suggested. 

Hypothesis 1. Children who speak Black Dialect will be more 
willing to state apparent contradictions than 
children who speak Standard English only. 
Hypothesis 2. Children who speak Black Dialect will be more 

willing to state apparent contradictions resolvable 
by time than children who speak Standard English only. 
Since Purpose 8 was to test the applicability of the Bernstein 
Thesis to Black Dialect, hypotheses three and four were suggested. 
. Hypothesis 3, Black Dialect speakers will be mow willing to 

state apparent contradictions In social situations 
than speakers of Standard English only. 
Hypothesis 4. Black Dialect speakers will be mort willing to state 
apparent contradictions In social situations than 
In physical situations. 
Since Purpose C was to provide evidence about the b1 -lingual nature 
of young adolescent Black Dialect speakers, hypotheses five, six and 
seven were suggested. 



Hypothesis 5, Black Dialect spoakors who hear Black Dialect 

win be more will Ing tc state apparent cont^ud1ct1ons 
than Black Dialect speakers who hear Standard English. 

H^'poth^'isls 6. Black Dialect speaking boys who hear Black Dialect 

win be more willing to state apparent contradictions 
than Black Dialect speaking boys who hear Standard 
Engl1?h. 

Hypothesis 7. Black Dialect speaking girls who hear Black Dialect 
will be more willing to state apparent contradictions 
than Black Dialect girls isfho hear Standard English. 

RESULTS 

» • 

Mean^; and variances iised In computing the contrasts for the seven 
hypotheser* are In Figure 3. The differences between means, computed 
critical valM^:s, statistical decisions and alpha and power level for each 
comparison are in Figure 4. The verbal conclusions from this data and 
the statistical analyses for the seven hypotheses follow. 

ConclusloTi 1. Young adoti^scents who speak Black Dialect are 

not more willing to state apparent contradictions 
than young adolescents who speak Standard English only. 
Conclusion 2, Young adolescents who speak Black Dialect are not 
t«ore willing to state apparent contradictions 
resolvable by time than young adolescents who speak 
Standard English only. 
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Conclusion 3, Young adolescent speakers of Black Dialect are 

not more willing to state apparent contradictions 
In social situations than young adolescent 
speakers of Standard English only. 

Conclusion 4. Young adolescent Black Dialect speakers are not 
moro willing to state apparent contradictions 
in social situations than In physical situations. 

« 

Conclusion 5, Black OlaUct speakers who hear Black Dialect 

are not nore wllUng to state apparent contradictions 
than Black Dialect speakers who hear Standard &)gl1sh. 

Conclusion 6, Black Dialect speaking boys who hear Black Dialect 

are not more willing to state apparent contradictions 
than Black Dialect speaking boys who hear Standard 
English. 

Conclusion 7. Black Dialect speak1ng.~gtrTs^who hear Black Dialect 
are more willing to state apparent contradictions 
than Black Dialect speaking girls who hear Standard 
Englluh. 

MlAtv Q f Assumpti ons of the Study Design 

There are four assumptions basic to ttie one-way design with planned 
co?5trasts.' a) random sampling, b) independent performance, c) nomality 
of parent population and d) homogeneity of variance, A discussion of 
the valiiiity of these four assumptions to this study follows. 



Randow saffipling was attempted throt^^h the selection of the schools 

used, selection of the boys and c/lrh within the schools and through a 

rantoliatlon of whether Black Dialect speakers heard Black Dialect 

25 

Standard English, 
TVo precautions were taken to assure that the children performed 
Independently. First, the children listened to the tapes by earphones, 
seated so that no child could see what another child was choosing. Second, 
It was emphasized to the chlldi-en that this was a questionnaire about 
people's opinions and that their friends' opinions might change If they ' 
heard <jbout the stories from others. Teachers reported that this approach 
was successful. 

Tfte validity of normality of populations for the scores on the 
questionnaire can be suspected to be not true. In fact, an assumption of 
the Wiorf or Bernstein Hypotheses is that the scores from this questionnaire 
win not be normally distributed, but skewed in one direction or another. 
With the large nfjmbers (30) per cell, however, this assumption can be 
considered to be satisfied to a reasonable extent for the statistical 
te^ts chosen, 

in addition to having equal n's per cell, the Fj,^ ratio was never 
exceeded for an> Df the comparisons performed In this study. Thus, the 
ftssumptlon of homogeneity of variance Is satisfied. 



25. The techniques used are explained in detail in Fox (19/2). 

25. Kirk, (1968), pp. 60-61, 103. It is also interesting to note 
that a description of the score groupings by either medians or quartiles 
supports the descriptions of the cell means for the data. 

27. F^^^ « largest of K variances ^ ^ ^ 

max — ^„-._ v^uh degrees of freedom 

smallest of K variances 

o . equal to K and n 1 (Kirk,, ibido , p, 62) 
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Therefore, these four assumptions to the one-way design with 
p1anne»i ccntr^ists are cons1cle;^<l to be satisfied. In addition to 
aiWnjssing thesa four assumptions, precautions were undertaken In this 
^4udy and checks mre made for content validity, Internal con-ilstency 
and re^llabnity of the questionnaire itself. 

DISCUSSION 

There were three purposes to this study. Purpose A was to test the 
applicability of the l^orf Hypothesis to Black Dialect or to Standard 
English. Purpose B was to test the applicability of the Bernstein Thesis 
to Black Dialect. Purpose C was to look Into the b1 -lingual nature of the 
Black Dialect speakers. A discussion of the results of this study to each 
of these three purposes follows. 

Discussion on the Applicability of the Who rf Hy pothesis to Black 
Llyk, Dialgct andTt anda rd EngT TsF 

Conclusions one and two state that there Is no evidence to suggest 
that !:he Whorf Hypothesis applies to Black Dialect or Standard English 
yourig adc/lescents' willingness to state apparent contradictions. The 
high degree-* of variance within each language group and the very small 
differences in means (see figure 3) Imply that the linguistic 
structural difference between Slack Dialect and Standard English is not 
a major variable in the children's perceptions of contradictory situations. 



t 
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There Is no evidence from this study that the Bernstein Thesis 
U appl kablft to Black Dialect, For example, there Is absolutely no 
ov'i<ilenre to suggest that the language experience of Black Dialect 
speakers with Black Dialect Is more oriented towards people than to 
things (ctmcliision 4). !n fact> the mean score ftr girl Black Dialect 
speakers in physical type situations is higher than any other mean 
score of any group In any type of situation. There is aUo no evidence 
that the language experience of the Black Dialect speakers is more 
c^Hented to people than the language experience of speakers of Standard 
l^ngllsh only (conclusion 3). 

Thus, if the Bernstein model is accepted, {Perception « language 

atrjicture + language experience) the evidence of this study supports Labov, 

the Baratzes and Stewart in their descriptions of the home uses of Black 

Die'loct. There is nothing in this study to suggest that the home uses 

of Black llaltct are any more or less elaborate than the home uses of 

Standard English for Standard English speakers. There is absolutely no 

evidence to support the arguinents of Hess, the Oeutsches, Moynihan or 

29 

Sreen tiiat Black Dialect Is somehow sociO'-lingulsticany deficient. 



2B. Ubov (1970). Baratz and Barat?. (1970), Stewart (1968). 

Hess (1968), Deutsch and Deutsch (1968), Moynihan (lft68), 
(Jireen (^%4). 
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This need not Imply that the Rarnstcin inodel be considered net use- 
ful « In the next section that model will be used In discussing hew 
Standard English may be consldesied to be "restrictive" (In the same 
sense tliat Bernstein defines the term) for Black Dialect speakers, 
«}5pec1al'ly girls. It can be emphasized, however, that the results of 
this study suggest that the Bernstein Hypothesis Is not applicable 
to Black Dialect. 

Discussion on the B1 -11 n < jual Nature of Black 01 >i I f ct. Speakers: 
""^H Sff^ere nces Be'tw^ ' 
Hearl^ Black Dialect 

Black Dialect speaking girls did not perfonn this task similarly 
when listening to Black Dialect as they did when listening to Standard 
English. The differences between hearing Black Dialect and Standard 
English were consistent for Black Dialect speaking girls across age» 
across types of contradictions and across types of situations (see 
Figures 5*7). Th?fi consistency for the Black Dialect speakinq girls (along 
with t^ie large differences chosen to be statistically significant) suggest 
that there can be little doubt that there was a real difference between 
Black Dialect speaking girls hearing Black Dialect and Black Dialect 
speaking girls hearing Standard English. 

A language difference between hearing black Dialect and hearing 
Standard Crgllsh was not observed for the boy Black Dialect speakers, 
It may be Interesting to discuss some of the most plausible explanations 
for this result. 



Fisiure 5. Comp«3ri.iJon beu^een total scores of girl BD 

jpfsakers hearing BD and glrX BD speakers hear- 
ing SB. 
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rigure C« corni^arison between partial 
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for girl BD speakers hearing 
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Figure 7. Comparison between partial 

scores •£ types o£ contradictions 
for girl BD speakers hearing 
BD and for girl BD speakers 
hearing SE. 
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One explanation for Black Dialect speaking girls being less willing 
' to state apparent contradictions In Standard Cngllsh than In Black 
Plalect Is that, although the messages were received In both languages, 
decisions were made differently depending upon the language heard. 
When listening to Black Dialect, the girls decide to choose two apparently 
contradictory words more tften than when they listen to the sanie stories 
in Standard English. If different decisions are being made (this would 
be so if the niack Dialect speaking girls receive the message as clearly 
In Standard English as they do In Black Dialect;), then it ctuld be for 
one of two reasons. 

One reason ceuld be that there are non-linguistic pressures (e.g., 
social rules or other rules) that are different for Black Dialect 
speaking girls when listening to Black Dialect than when listening to 
Standard English. For instance, when Black Dialect sneaking girls 
listen to Standard English, there may be an authoritarian role assumed 
(or some other role perceived) that would not allow for the ambiguity 
Implied in choosing two opposite words. It should be ntted that the 
evidence from this study could support this explanation only if it were 
considered that the rules that the Black Dialect speaking girls were 
using differently when hearing the two languages were being applied over 
ft general range of topics. The differences found between hearing Black 
Dialect and hearing Standard English were consistent for every type of 
situation, type of contradiction and age group (see Figures 5"7), That 
the set ef i^esults are so generally applicable to the various kinds of 
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apparent contradictions could suggest i further conjecture that the rule may 

either directly relate to the stating of apparent contradictions (e.g., 

one and only one choice can be made) or that the rule may be generally 

applicable to many different kinds of phenomena. Labov suggests that the 

second case may be true in his discussion of New York speech, specifically 

30 

Irt h^s dlsuussltn of laniguafe as a system fer Integrating values. If 
this explanation seems the most plausible, It sheuld be noted that the results 
of this ?}tu4y suggest that for Black Dialect speaking girls, the language 
system Is more of a value system than for the boy Black Dialect speakers. 

A socend reason that could be given for Black Dialect speaking girls 
to choise differently when listening to Standard English than when listening 
to Black Dialect is that the respective rules tf each language are very 
Important to the Black Dialect speaking §irU. This would imply that 
either the linguistic rules of the respective languages (the Vlhorf 
Hypotheiiis) or the experiential use of the respective languages (the 
Bernstein Thesis) affect the girls' willingness to state apparent 
contradictions. Since the Black Dialect speaking boys and girls perfonn 
similarly when hearing Black Dialect, it seems more probable that the 
difference- between hearing Black Dialect or Standard English for the 
girls lies in their low willingness to state apparent ctntradictions 
when listening to Standard English. In other words, the Black Dialect 
speaking girl", ore using Standard English as if it were a "restrictive" 
code* 



31. Labov (ig71). 
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Since a Urge part of the expi^rlenco of Black Dialect speaking 
girls with Standard English comes from the classroom, this could be taken 
as a fairly strong Indictment on the school. If one uses the Bernstein 
Thesis for explaining this result, the reason could be that there Is 
little experience within the school for Identifying situations where 
apparent contradictions may occur. 

In fact, one Interesting observation from this study suggests that 
It m be true that all children of this age have little experience with 
applying apparent contradictions In the school setting. There were thr^e 
stories where both episodes took place In school and three stories where both 
episodes took place out of school. If one compared the respective difficulty 
of these apparent contradictions, there seemed to be no real difference 
between the two sets of stories. All sex and language groups, however, 
were at least 50 percent more willing to state apparent contradictions for 
pairs of situations that occurred out of school than for pairs of situations 
that occurred In school. For example, children were twice as willing to 
state that a child can be both honest and lying (out of school) than both 
smart and dumb (In school). 

The second possibility, then. Is that Standard English Is a "restrictive" 
language (In Bernstein's sense) for Black Dialect speaking girls. 

The third possibility, but probably. the less plausible explanation for 
the observed difference for Black Dialect speaking girls is that they 
did not receive the messages as clearly in Standard English as they did 
In Black Dialect. Stated differently, girl Black Dialect speakers were 
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more competent listeners In Black Dialect than they were In Standard 
English. As unusual as thts explanation may seem without the boy 
Black Dialect speakers also showing this difference In listening 
comprehension, there Is a possiblllly that this nay be the case. Brimer, 
for Instance, did find In a study of the listening comprehension of ten 
to twelve year old boy and girl speakers of Standard English that the 

31 

girls did not comprehend complex messages as well as boys. The explanation 
that Brimer (and Carroll In a reaction paper) gave for this result was that 
early verbal expressivity of the girls may mean that the girls had a different 
way of listening than the boys who showed a later maturity In verbal 
expressivity. Both Brimer and Carroll hypothesized that the girls were 
listening by translating what thoy heard into how they would speak. The 
process of translating into one's own terms at the ages of ten to twelve, 
they hypothesized, could lose something of a complex message. The boys, 
they hypothesized, were not translating when listening but were listening 
In some other ways that did not use their own verbal expressions. 

The lack of certainty in the above hypothesis, considered along with 
the apparent simplicity of the messages, however, suggests that there 1$ 
little reason to suspect that Black Dialect speaking girls are less willing 
. to state apparent contradictions in Standard English than in Black Dialect 
simply because they do not hear and understand the message as clearly 
In Standard English as in Black Dialect* 



31. Brimer (1969). 



Thus, there are thm possibilities offered here for the difference 
In 9lr1 BlecK Dialect speakers* willingness to state contradictions when 
listening to Black Dialect than when listening to Standard English. None 
of these suggestions has been thoroughly tested but each Is an Interesting 
possibility with Important Implications to child development as well as to 
classroom practices. The first possibility Is that the two languages 
are being used as two value systems by the Black Dialect speaking girls 
(the value system of Standard English being more restrictive In allowing 
the stating of apparent contradictions than that of Black Dialect). The 
second possibility Is that the Black Dialect speaking girls are more 
likely to reflect a language effect upon their perceptions of apparent 
contradictions. This possibility suggested that the Bernstein Thesis 
tn9y be applicable to Standard English for Black Dialect speaking girls 
(that Is, that Standard English Is being used as a "restrictive code" 
by 91ack Dialect speaking girls). The third possibility discussed 
Is that Black Dialect speaking girls are not as good listeners In 
Standard English as they are In Black Dialect. The third possibility 
seems the least plausible. 
limitations 

One limiting feature of the questionnaire was that it was a passive 
(listening* then choosing) exercise. This Is a limitation because (although 
U was observed that the children were attentively making silent decisions) 
there was no way to monitor what tactics the young adolescent actually used 
In order to come to each decision. 



One suggestion for a more direct test of the l^orf Hypothesis could 
be the following stucjy, Person A could listen to the questionnaire 
on tape, then verbally give the story to person B. Person B could then 
be asked to give his version of the story to a third party. B's story 
could then be scored on the extent to which both episodes of the story 
(quality p and quality not p) are Included. A study such as this would be 
Involving the active verbalization of the young adolescent and the process 
could be monitored as well as the results. In this way a more direct 
description of the speech habits as well as the usefulness of certain 
constructions of Black 01alect(s} could be achieved. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Implications for Educational Policy Makers 

The Implications of these results to educational policies towards 
Black Dialect are twofold. Most Important is the Implication to educators* 
attitudes towards Black Dialect. Black Dialect In no way was observed 
to be a language that had been used by Its ytung speakers In a manner that 
Is less useful to the classroom than the Standard English that had been 
used by Its young speakers. This observation supports many recent arguments 
to respect Black Dialect. 

Second, and also Important to educational policy makers who must 
consider how the iitfo languages can be used In the classroom, Is the 
possibility that It is not Black Dialect that Is a "restrictive" language 
code for speakers of Black Dialect but that Standard English Is a restrictive 
code. 
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.^.esL as ...... ana .U-.e« .a, fruU.,. Se« ^^^^^ 

«pnin t^e *>cU1.n-»aMn, processes t..t ««a ^^^'^^^^ 
Tciain, to use or not use two contradictory words to describe t^e s^ 
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It Is hoped that the Implications of these suggestions will 
fascinate ediicstors enough both to search for more Information about 
the young adolescent and to respect all young adolescents as both rule- 
users and as rule-makers, 
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